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WHERE ALL ROADS LEAD 
II. The Case for Complexity 


I BEGAN with the power of the Church to grow 
young suddenly, when she is expected to grow old 
slowly, and remarked that this power in a creed was 
one which I could only conceive as thus regularly re- 
current under two conditions: first, that it was really 
true; and second, that the power in it was more than 
mortal. In the ultimate sense, these are undoubtedly 
the reasons for what is a revolution that really returns 
like the revolution of a wheel. But among the 
secondary and superficial causes of this rejuvenation 
may be specially noted, I fancy, the very fact of which 
religious reformers have so constantly complained; I 
mean the complexity of the creeds. There is a sense 
in which the Faith is the simplest of religions; but 
there is another sense in which it really is by far the 
most complicated. And what I am emphasising here 
is that, contrary to many modern notions, it owes its 
victory over modern minds to its complexity and not 
its simplicity. It owes its most recent revivals to the 
very fact that it is the one creed that is still not 
ashamed of being complicated. 

We have had during the last few centuries a series 
of extremely simple religions; each indeed trying to 
be more simple than the last. And the manifest mark 
of all these simplifications was, not only that they were 
finally sterile, but that they were very rapidly stale. 
A man had said the last word about them when he 
had said the first. Atheism is, I suppose, the supreme 
example of a simple faith. The man says there is no 
Copyright in U.S.A.] 
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God; if he really says it in his heart, he is a certain sort 
of man so designated in Scripture. But anyhow, when 
he has said it, he has said it; and there seems to be 
no more to be said. The conversation seems likely 
to languish. The truth is that the atmosphere of ex- 
citement by which the atheist lived was an atmosphere 
of thrilled and shuddering theism, and not of atheism 
at all; it was an atmosphere of defiance and not of 
denial. Irreverence is a very servile parasite of rever- 
ence; and has starved with its starving lord. After 
this first fuss about the merely aesthetic effect of blas- 
phemy, the whole thing vanishes into its own void. If 
there were not God, there would be no atheists. It is 
easy to. say this of the nineteenth century negation, 
for that sort of atheism is already one of the dead here- 
sies. But what is not always noticed is that all the 
more modern forms of theism have the same blank. 
Theism is as negative as atheism. To say with the 
optimists that God is good and therefore everything 
is good, or with the universalists that God is Love and 
therefore everything is love, or with the Christian 
Scientists that God is Spirit and therefore everything 
is spirit, or for that matter with the pessimists that 
God is cruel and therefore everything is a beastly 
shame; to say any of these things is to make a remark 
to which it is difficult to make any reply, except ‘Oh’; 
or possibly in a rather feeble fashion, ‘ Well, well.’ 
The statement is certainly in one sense very com- 
plete; possibly a little too complete; and we find our- 
selves wishing it were a little more complex. And that 
is exactly the point. It is not complex enough to be 
a living organism. It has no vitality because it has 
no variety of function. 

One broad characteristic belongs to all the schools 
of thought that are called broad-minded; end that is 
that their eloquence ends in a sort of silence not very 
far removed from sleep. One mark distinguishes all 
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Where all Roads Lead 


the wild innovations and insurrections of modern in- 
tellectualism; one note is apparent in all the new and 
revolutionary religions that have recently swept the 
world; and that note is dullness. They are too simple 
to be true. And meanwhile any one Catholic peasant, 
while holding one small bead of the rosary in his 
fingers, can be conscious, not of one eternity, but of a 
complex and almost a conflict of eternities; as, for 
example, in the relations of our Lord and our Lady, 
of the fatherhood and the childhood of God, of the 
motherhood and the childhood of Mary. Thoughts of 
that kind have in a supernatural sense something 
analogous to sex; they breed. They are fruitful and 
multiply; and there is no end to them. They have in- 
numerable aspects; but the aspect that concerns the 
argument here is this, that a religion which is rich in 
this sense always has a number of ideas in reserve. 
Besides the ideas that are being applied to a particular 
problem or a particular period, there are a number of 
rich fields of thought which are in that sense lying 
fallow. Where a new theory, invented to meet a new 
problem, rapidly perishes with that problem, the old 
things are always waiting for other problems when 
they shall in their turn become new. A new Catholic 
movement is generally a movement to emphasise some 
Catholic idea that was only neglected in the sense that 
it was not till then specially needed; but when it was 
needed, nothing else can meet the need. In other 
words, the only way really to meet all the human 
needs of the future is to pass into the possession of 
all the Catholic thoughts of the past; and the only 
way to do that is really to become a Catholic. 

In these notes I do not intend to say anything in 
very direct criticism of the Anglican Church or the 
Anglo-Catholic theory, because I know it in my own 
case to be the worst possible way of going to work. 
The Church drew me out of Anglicanism as the very 
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idea of our Lady drew me long before out of ordinary 
Protestantism by being Herself, that is, by being beau- 
tiful. I was converted by the positive attractions of 
the things I had not yet got, and not by negative dis- 
paragements of such things as I had managed to get 
already. When those disparagements were uttered, 
they generally had, almost against my will, the oppo- 
site effect to that intended; the effect of a slight set- 
back. I think in my heart I was already hoping that 
Roman Catholics would really prove to have more 
charity and humility than anybody else, and anything 
that even seemed to savour of the opposite was judged 
by too sensitive a standard in the mood of that 
moment. I am therefore very anxious not to make 
that sort of mistake myself. It would be easy to put 
in a much shorter and sharper fashion the conclusion 
to which I and every other convert have eventually 
come. It would be easy to argue merely that our 
whole position was a common contradiction; since we 
were always arguing that England had suffered in a 
thousand ways from being Protestant, and yet at the 
same time arguing that she had remained Catholic. 
It would be easy, and in a sense only too true, to call 
the whole thing a piece of English half-conscious 
hypocrisy; the attempt to remedy a mistake without 
admitting it. Nor do I deny that there are High 
Churchmen who provoke and perhaps deserve this 
tone, by talking as if Catholicism had never been be- 
trayed and oppressed. To them indeed one is tempted 
to say that St. Peter denied his Lord; but at least 
he never denied that he had denied Him. 

But of most souls in such a transition the truth is 
far more subtle, and of all I knew far more sym- 
pathetic; and I have deliberately approached this 
problem by a route that may seem circuitous, but 
which I believe to be the right approach in such a 
problem of subtlety and sympathy. The first fact to 
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be pointed out, I think, to the honest and doubtful 
Anglican is that this power of resurrection in. the 
Church does depend on this possession of reserves in 


- the Church. To have this power, it is necessary to 


possess the whole past of the religion, and not merely 
those parts of it that seemed obviously needed in the 
nineteenth century by the men of the Oxford Move- 
ment, or in the twentieth century by the men of the 
Anglo-Catholic Congress. They did discover the 
need of Catholic things, and they did discover the need 
of one thing at a time. They took their pick in the 
fields of Christendom, but they did not possess the 
fields; and, above all, they did not possess the fallow 
fields. They could not have all the riches, because 
they could not have all the reserves of the religion. 
We hear a great many predictions of the future, 
which are only rather dull extensions of the present. 
Very few moderns have dared to imagine the future 
as anything but modern. Most of them have gone 
mad with the attempt to imagine their great-grand- 
children as exactly like themselves, only more so. But 
the Church is Futurist in the only sane sense, just as 
she is Individualist in the only sane sense, or Socialist 
in the only sane sense. That is, she is prepared for 
problems which are utterly different from the problems 
of to-day. Now I think the truth about the man who 
calls himself, as I did, an Anglo-Catholic, may most 
fairly and sympathetically be stated thus. He is, of 
course, in strict definition a heretic, but he is not a 
heresiarch. He is not merely founding a heresy of the 
moment. But he is merely fighting a heresy at the 
moment. Even when he is defending orthodoxy, as 
he so often is, he is only defending it upon certain 
points against certain fallacies. But the fallacies are 
merely fashions, and the next fashion will be quite dif- 
ferent. And then dis orthodoxy will be old-fashioned, 
but not ours. G. K. CHESTERTON. 
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THE VOICE OF THE CHURCH IN MODERN 
PROBLEMS’ 


HE business of the Church in the world is two- 

fold: to teach and to aid. She has to set out the 
divine truths, issue moral warnings, rebuke and ex- 
hort in season and out of season; further, she has the 
custody of those sacred signs which carry with them 
the grace of God, and through the communication of 
which the souls receiving them are enabled to carry 
out these divine precepts and exhortations. She 
teaches to the world about her the ideals of Christ, 
and she gives to the world the power of Christ where- 
by these ideals can be realised. In short, to use words 
which have become familiar to this generation, we can 
say that the Church has to perform the functions both 
of a priest and a prophet. 

Now, if in view of these two functions we were to 
try to judge the Church of our own time in as de- 
tached a fashion as we could, we should probably 
agree that the priestly side of the Church’s office is 
being performed with a zeal and a response such as 
no other age of her history can have surpassed. To 
dogmatise on historical parallels between one age and 
another would be foolish, because impossible of verifi- 
cation or proof: yet the closest student of history 
would, I believe, be hard put to discover a period of 
Christian development when the sacramental system 
was so much frequented as it is to-day. Merely to 
consult any of the popular spiritual manuals of the 
last four centuries and to contrast them with those of 
to-day is to make one realise the enormous increase 
of sacramental devotion that has been made in these 
last years. Naturally during the period covered by 


? An address delivered at C.T.S. Meeting, Manchester. 
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The Voice of the Church in Modern Problems 


this long stretch of time we find local evidences of 
much priestly development through the ministration 
of individual saints like St. Paul of the Cross or St. 
Alphonsus Liguori, or again, through the work of the 
religious communities they founded; but it is difficult 
to prove that these were anything more than merely 
local till one gets back into the heart of the Counter- 
Reformation, which centres round the figures of St. 
Ignatius, St. Teresa, St. Philip Neri and St. Charles. 

Precisely, however, what is now most noticeable is 
that this frequent attendance of the Sacraments is not 
merely local, but is widespread everywhere through- 
out all Christendom. Places here and there may be 
exceptional foci of devotion; but even apart from 
these, the common level of devotion is higher, or, to 
alter the metaphor, the heat of its flame is greater, 
than for many generations. Shall we name Pope Pius 
X, with his short reign and yet vibrant faith, as the 
great apostle of this sudden outburst? Yet even so, 
the beginnings go back further, to the aftermath of the 
French Revolution. That first broke up the soil that 
had before been caked and hardened. The new birth 
of bewildering numbers of religious congregations of 
women dates from then; there is hardly one of them 
that does not go back for its beginnings to France 
and the Revolution. Next after it came Rosmini, as a 
rallying centre to the new devotion, and an inspira- 
tion, half-way betwixt the Revolution and Pius X. 

The result is plain for all to see. Ask at the con- 
vents, where altar breads are made, whether the num- 
ber of communicants has not steadily increased, and 
the answer will only confirm what I have said, and 
indeed, what everyone would state as irrefutable. 

But the prophetical office of the Church? Should 
we be quite so convinced that this also is as well car- 
ried out as the other? What precisely do we mean by 
the prophetical office? It means, shall we say, a con- 
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tinuation of that moral exhortation which the prophets 
of the Old Dispensation so flamingly began. The 
burden of their prophecy was not foretelling so much 
as forthtelling the things of God. We do indeed hear 
much of predictions, of visions, of dumb shows, which 
foretold events, as when Elizeus bade Joas strike the 
ground with his arrows and prophecied afterwards 
that as many times as he had smitten the earth, should 
he smite Syria (IV Kings, 13). But far more impor- 
tant were the denunciations of evil and the pointing 
ot the way to good, with which all the prophets of the 
Old Testament were so inflamed.’ 

The prophetic office, then, of the Church includes 
all this. She has to forthtell to the people the things 
of God, and she has to do this in virtue of her con- 
tinuance of the work of her Master; for the office of 
Prophet did not cease with the closing of the Old 
Testament. St. John the Baptist was not the least 
of the prophets, though in the mere sense of Messianic 
forthtelling he may well have been the last. He did 
more than merely point out our Lord to his disciples 
as the Lamb of God Who came to take away the sins 
of the world, or send these disciples to Him to enquire 
whether He were the Messias, for it was the work of 
the Baptist no less to take up that other burden of his 
predecessors: ‘ Do penance, for the Knigdom of God 
is at hand.’ ‘Do penance,’ that is the forthtelling of 
his official position. 

? Compare the following from the English translation of the 
Summa Theologica: ‘ It is requisite to prophecy that the inten- 
tion of the mind be raised to the perception of Divine things: 
wherefore it is written (Ezechiel II, 1): Son of man stand 
upon thy feet and I will speak to thee. This raising of the 
intention is brought about by the motion of the Holy Ghost, 
wherefore the text goes on to say: And the Spirit entered into 
me and He set me upon my feet. After the mind’s intention 
has been raised to heavenly things, it perceives the things of 


God ; hence the text continues: And I heard Him speaking to 
me.’ (Second Part of Second Part, Quest. 171, 1, ad 4™, p. 4). 
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When our Lord came, He also had His message; 
He foretold the future, but He preached the King- 
dom. He looked out into the ages and revealed the 
things that were to be hereafter; far more did He de- 
vote Himself to setting out before His hearers and 
those who were to follow in every succeeding genera- 
tion, the spirit in which life was to be met, the security 
born of the sense of God’s protecting fatherhood. He 
not only preached this, but lived it. To repeat our 
phrase, He foretold and forthtold. 

Now, what He did, the Church was to do after Him. 
She was to continue His work, to repeat His predic- 
tions and His message. But we have suggested, and 
indeed, we want to urge, that while the priestly office 
of the Church is being abundantly and faithfully car- 
ried out, it does not seem that her prophetical office 
is receiving equal attention and development. Per- 
haps you may think that in saying this I am ignoring 
the great part taken by the Church in warning her 
people and the world against the evils of our time. 
You recall the masterly encyclicals of Leo XIII, of 
Pius X, of Benedict XV; you would point out, per- 
haps, how, one by one, political lawlessness, social 
injustice, false nationalism, the moral crimes of 
divorce and artificial birth-control, have been de- 
nounced by the Pontiffs, and you may think that I 
must be forgetting these if I presume to lecture the 
Church on her failure to live up to her prophetical 
office. Far from it. I remember all these great acts 
well. For the moment, however, I am referring neither 
to the Popes nor to their warnings. In fact, | am not 
referring to warnings at all. Firstly, I am putting 
aside altogether the business, so to call it, of scolding ; 
and secondly, I am considering not the prelates but 
ordinary folk, for the Church does not consist of Pon- 
tiffs and prelates only; she includes you and me, and 
we are here not to discuss the proper duties of the 
papacy, but the deficiencies of ourselves. 
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Now, I would like to suggest that where we fail, or 
if you prefer it, where we do not wholly succeed, is in 
this: that while we frequent the Sacraments dutifully 
and regularly, we do not attend with equal dutifulness 
and regularity to another work no less really demanded 
of us—not the work of scolding, but of setting before 
the world the ideals of Catholic life. Thus, let me 
formulate what I want to say in three sentences : 


(a2) The world needs ideals. 
(6) The Catholic Church needs ideals. 


(c) These Catholic ideals are not sufficiently 
brought forward by us. 


No one will quarrel with the assertion of the first 
couple of propositions. Will anyone deny that the 
last is not of equal importance with the first two? 

Take, for example, the world of politics. There are 
many Catholics in politics, fortunately in every part 
and in every group. What have these Catholic polli- 
ticians done in public to rebuke the lack of idealism 
in their own party? No doubt they are as ready to 
criticise the moral failure of their opponents as anyone 
else: but do they as vigorously criticise the moral 
failures of their own side. Now, please do not answer 
that we can take it for granted that this has been done 
in private, for it is precisely on this point that, it seems 
to me, that the matter turns. It is not private protes- 
tations that we need, but public protestations by 
Catholics against the evil actions, policies, or subter- 
fuges of their own party. 

Perhaps one could state this particular evil very 
briefly by merely saying that we Catholics are too 
much like everybody else. We do not seem to show 
(and I would insist on the word ‘seem’ as the very 
reason for this paper) to any marked advantage in the 
world of political life. 
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Catholics in journalism, again, seems no less un- 
charitable, their statements as unprovable, their criti- 
cism as ill-natured as that of anyone else. I am not 
specifically referring to the Catholic religious press, 
which does not actually pretend to treat of party 
matters, though, of course, none of our papers can 
wholly keep clear of party distinctions, for their 
readers do buy the Catholic Times or Universe or 
Tablet or Catholic Herald to suit their politics. This. 
political instrusion into our religious press cannot be 
helped, and, indeed, is probably much to be desired. 
But what I am rather thinking of is the Catholic jour- 
nalist who writes for the great neutral press, and who 
is in a position, by his ideas and ideals, to uphold 
principles superior to the prejudices of his own party’s 
passions. It is here that the Catholic journalist can 
do a very much needed work; not that he should be 
always expressing or expounding the Catholic faith. 
Obviously that is quite outside his direct duty; but he 
would admit that he could devote himself more than 
he does to the propagating of those common ideals 
that all men and parties do in their hearts acclaim. 

May I be frank and take for a moment the question 
of the late war? The Catholic Church will not let us 
say that war cannot be justifiable. She teaches that 
defensive war can be good, that swords can be blest, 
that a crusade may be a holy thing. We do not there- 
fore hold war to be wrong in itself. Further, there is 
no need to argue over again whether the late war was 
justified or not. What is more to our point is that it 
is within the memory of all of us that Pope Benedict 
XV made various efforts towards peace. He wrote 
and spoke on several occasions, urging that something 
should be done to end the strife. Yet no one paid 
any attention to his words. Largely because he was a 
Pope, he was judged before he had spoken. That one 
could have expected from the non-Catholic press. But 
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why were there so few Catholic journalists to defend 
him? Oh, I grant that even the clergy left him as 
severely alone as did the press. Yet somehow it hap- 
pened that when President Wilson proclaimed his 
fourteen points, everyone praised him to the skies. 
The Morning Post, | believe, which had denounced 
the Pope, accepted the President, implying that not 
the proposals, but their source, had been the reason 
for their non-acceptance. Here, surely, the Catholic 
journalists could have done :good work. They were 
numerous. They were powerful. They could have 
argued in favour, not of the Pope as Pope, but of his 
proposals, or, at least, have set high the ideals at which 
he aimed. Yet we Catholics were all as blood-thirsty 
as the rest of the civil population, and made the kill- 
ing of the Germans the prime object of our inspiring 
addresses. 

Or take again the Catholic men of business or of 
trade. We are for ever telling the world that we have 
the real principles through which alone its salvation 
is to come. We speak of the encyclicals of Leo XIII, 
and the position of the working man, which those en- 
cyclicals determine. We say—and no doubt rightly 
—that the Catholic Church has the social remedies 
within the store-cupboard of her moral teaching. But 
at the moment of a strike or lock-out, where do Catho- 
lics appear? I mean not the prelates but the laity, 
who sit among employers and employed, on Boards 
of Guardians, on Town and City Councils. Do they 
behave any differently from their fellows? The answer 
may be given that a Catholic’s views on disputes in 
trade are his own, and do not come under the judg- 
ment of the Church. Then what is the use of our 
talking about the Catholic Church as containing in 
her teaching the cure of the world’s ills if in the 
moment of need individual Catholics do nothing to 
enlighten, modify, or inspire the schemes of their 
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group or party? Either we have principles that are 
unique or not. If we have, then our lives and policies 
should be unique; if we have not, then what is the 
use or where is the honesty of all our talk? 

Nor is it wise to wait for other people to move, or 
to wait for England to become Catholic before 
attempting to set society upon its true basis; if our 
faith be divine, our teachings real and true, we must 
be the first ourselves to begin and now at once to make 
all our policies conform to the Gospel teaching. The 
employer must consider his duty to his men: he can- 
not wait for his fellow-employers to act, he must do 
what he thinks best. 

The same is true of the Catholic landlord; of 
Catholic labour. Each of us in our professional posi- 
tion must try in grave matters to stand outside our 
party claims; in the world, though not of it. We must 
judge, act, rebuke more fearlessly than others, be- 
cause we ought to see more clearly where our moral 
duty points the way. Nor are such acts disloyal to 
our party or our side; on the contrary they are—if 
our faith be divine—the truest and noblest loyalty. 

Have we not all of us, priest or layman, to confess 
that we have far too often allowed prejudice to blind 
us? that we have followed our party and not the 
teaching of Christ? followed and not led? To act 
otherwise would mean that we should perhaps have 
to suffer from unpopularity, but we should a. least 
have done something to save the people. 

If instead of devoting our time and attention to the 
wearisome task of controversy, we endeavoured to 
make plain the ideals of the faith by speech and 
action, we should, perhaps, succeed the more quickly 
in our work of converting the country and of holding 
our own body to the Church. 

On several occasions I have been privileged by the 
C.E.G. to speak at their meetings in Hyde Park and 
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elsewhere, and the effect of these meetings on me has 
been to make me believe that the C.E.G. does as fine 
a work as that done by any of our societies to-day. 
None the less, I believe that work to be only one-half 
—and that the easier half—of the business of Catho- 
lics in England. On the very last occasion but one 
on which I spoke in Hyde Park, as I came down from 
the platform I passed a group of working men, who 
had put questions to me, and who were eagerly talking 
among themselves as I passed them by; so eagerly, 
indeed, that, though I wore my habit, they did not 
notice that I was at their side. None of them were 
Catholics; they were working men, they were all 
opposed to me; but their questions as regards the 
teaching of the Church I had been able to answer 
without much difficulty. But as I passed, I overheard 
the most eager of the group say to the others: ‘ Their 
theories are all right, but it is only a theory. For the 
rest they are no different from any of us.’ 

I confess that this saying touched me to the quick, 
and made me ashamed, not of others, but of myself. 
What use is it for the forward movement of the 
C.T.S., or for the C.E.G. to proceed with their zealous 
and edifying work all over the countryside, preaching 
and explaining and setting high the ideals of the 
faith, unless we ourselves live up individually to those 
ideals? What good can talking do, so long as we 
journalists or politicians, employers or employed, 
priests or parents, simply copy the prejudices or fol- 
low the passions, of the class or group to which we 
belong, or, at least, are too timid to oppose them? 

The Englishman has a profound reverence for 
facts. To our people it is facts that will tell, and not 
platforms, in the bringing of them to the faith. 

Now, the office of the Church is prophetic as well 
as priestly; she has to preach the faith as well as 
establish the sacraments, and of that Church the laity 
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are as much members as are the clergy. The Church, 
whether in its priests or in its people, has admirably 
responded to the priestly obligations of the altar. The 
frequenting of confession and communion, the admir- 
able Guilds of the Blessed Sacrament, the welcome 
sight of the badges of the knights and handmaids of 
the Blessed Sacrament are without parallel, perhaps, 
in the whole history of the Church in this country. 
But what, we repeat, of the prophetic office? the teach- 
ing and its practice of the faith? 

What shall we say of these to-day? We have an 
animated forward movement of C.T.S. We have the 
massed efforts of the C.E.G. and of the Ransom 
Guild. But we want something more. We want, all 
of us, lives lived in the high altitudes of the Spirit, 
above prejudice and partisanship, yet applied to the 
realms of national development and international jus- 
tice. We need to have above the quibbles of casuistry 
as to murder and freedom, above denunciations that 
are merely uncharitable and unfair, a detachment of 
spirit that shall be free, austere, idealistic, and Catho- 
lic. 


That is the voice of the Church in the modern 
social problems which has, it seems to me, most need 
to be heard, the unstudied eloquence of Catholic ex- 
ample with its nobler spirit and surer means. Nor will 
anyone, I think, question the statement that such in- 
trepid Catholic lives would find a ready recognition 
and response amongst the dwellers in these islands, 
who are looking everywhere for leading as well as 
light, and are turning to us as their last hope, as one 
of them has said, ‘the last Church of the West to re- 
tain the affections of the poor.’ 

The world awaits us; shall it be said of us here- 
after that it was we who failed? 

Bebe JarreTT, O.P. 
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ORE than any other part of France, Brittany 

has a distinct existence apart from the rest. Its 
old Celtic language is still spoken habitually among 
the working people over a great part of its western de- 
partments, while in’St. Malo, and further east still to 
the very borders of Normandy, Breton is still the 
native language of a considerable proportion of the 
older people, who as often as not are quite illiterate, 
although in the best sense of the word they are highly 
cultivated, with their inheritance of traditions that have 
their roots centuries behind the present day. Brit- 
tany includes only five in all out of the ninety more 
or less equal departments into which (including Alsace 
Lorraine) modern France is divided. But this small 
north-western corner is thickly populated, and while it 
is barely larger than one-twentieth of the whole of 
France, it contains all but one-tenth of the popula- 
tion. What is more important, Brittany is one of the 
very few districts in the country in which the popu- 
lation is actually increasing at a normal rate, thereby 
helping to reduce the steady shrinkage of the whole 
French population. It is the most conspicuous ex- 
ample of the obvious fact in modern French econo- 
mics—so obvious that it is now openly, if reluctantly, 
admitted by the most anti-clerical newspapers—that 
it is only where the Catholic tradition has remained 
vital that large families are still to be found as a 
general rule. 

That is indeed why this primitive peasant popula- 
tion—made up of small farmers who grow potatoes 
and vegetables for the Paris and for the English mar- 
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kets and who brew their own cider from the endless 
orchards that make all the road-sides gay with red 
apples in the autumn, or of fishermen, crowded in 
little fishing villages right round the coast, who go 
out night and day in their little boats or spend half 
the year in sailing-ships catching cod off the coasts of 
Newfoundland or of Ireland—are regarded through- 
out the rest of the country as the most devoutly 
Catholic people in all France. They are, in fact, as 
intensely Catholic as the very similar peasant popula- 
tion of the West of Ireland. The religious tradition 
holds as strongly in Western Brittany as it does any- 
where in Ireland, and it is reinforced by the preser- 
vation of local customs, of religious festivals or of 
social celebrations surrounding the religious rites of 
marriage or of christening or of burial, that are still 
kept with the same pageantry and ceremonial which 
has endured since the Middle Ages. 

The survival of so distinct and definitely Catholic 
a civilisation makes a vivid contrast with the rest of 
modern France. What surprises one most in Brittany 
is that any amalgamation should be possible between 
the devout simplicity of this rugged country carved 
out into the Atlantic, and all the complicated, highly 
sophisticated conglomeration of patriotic traditions 
and modern ideas that constitutes present-day France. 
Yet that amalgamation could scarcely be more com- 
plete. In the late war the Breton regiments were be- 
yond dispute among the bravest, and there are many 
impartial witnesses who declare that they were incom- 
parably the finest troops in the whole of the French 
Army. Scarcely a village in Brittany is without its 
local memorial to its sons who were killed fighting on 
every front where French soldiers laid down their 
lives. The daily newspapers of the province are filled 
day after day with violent denunciations of Ger- 
many’s evasions of her liabilities for reparations in the 
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devastated districts. Scarcely any part of France was 
further from the actual area of destruction. Apart 
from what the Breton soldiers saw at the front and 
told their families when they came home, Brittany’s 
direct experience of the war was mainly of the sub- 
marine campaign. The Breton fishermen or farmers 
in their orchards and potato fields are affected little 
enough now by Germany’s failure to pay for the ruin 
of the industrial north-east, yet in no part of France 
can M. Poincaré count more securely upon the whole-~ 
hearted support of the people in whatever measures 
he may see fit to take for forcing Germany to pay. 
All this is indeed intelligible enough in a province 
which is notoriously Catholic and as ‘priest ridden’ 
as Connemara or Donegal. For the Church in France 
has, during and since the war, thrown all its energies 
—with an impetuosity that may only too easily lead 
to an anti-clerical reaction—into proving its patriotism 
and encouraging the most ardent devotion to national 
ideas in the young. And the Breton clergy, even more 
than the Breton people, are behind none in their fer- 
vent nationalism as in their religious devotion. 

But neither this patriotic fervour nor this vigorous 
Catholic tradition can be attributed to the emotion- 
alism of a primitive people living in primitive condi- 
tions of life. Nothing in the present Catholic move- 
ment in France is more illuminating than the deliber- 
ate organisation of the Catholic revival in Brittany. 
Even in the ruined north-east—where the clergy have 
seized eagerly upon the opportunity presented to them 
to increase their influence among the people by mak- 
ing superhuman efforts to organise and to assist the 
work of reconstruction—the activity and the zeal of 
the clergy is not more remarkable than in Brittany. 
In the one case it is a question of making converts 
by giving an example of Christian charity to a swarm- 
ing population, stricken and bereaved, and suscep- 
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tible to the consolation that religion can bring to a 
world that has lost faith in the materialism with which 
it replaced Christianity; in the other, the problem is 
to organise and consolidate the active forces among 
a people who are already overwhelmingly Catholic. 
The problems are quite different; but one of the most 
interesting aspects of the Catholic movement in both 
parts of France is the remarkable co-operation be- 
tween the clergy of the industrial north-east and of 
the primitive north-west. 

It may be said that the most symbolic figure in 
Brittany at the present time is the recently-appointed 
Archbishop of Rennes, who is Primate of the whole 
province. Mgr. Charost, who succeeded to the see 
last year on the death of Cardinal Dubourg, was more 
than twenty years junior to his predecessor, whose 
coadjutor he had become the year before. When he 
came to Rennes in that capacity, there was no doubt 
that he would succeed the aged Cardinal before long, 
and it was likewise generally understood that Mgr. 
Charost had been singled out to undertake so large 
a responsibility on account of the way in which he 
proved his worth during the war. He had been Bishop 
of Lille when the war broke out, and throughout it he 
lived in the city during the German occupation, held 
as a hostage by the Germans. With Cardinal Lucon, 
of Rheims, and other great prelates of the invaded 
provinces, he became famous all over France for the 
indomitable courage in the face of the enemy and for 
the patriotic example by which he inspired the resist- 
ance of his people. The arrival of such a figure in 
Rennes, the capital of Brittany—a prosperous modern 
town, growing rapidly and showing every sign of in- 
dustrial and commercial vitality—may easily be 
imagined. His previous experience had been of sur- 
roundings more or less similar to those in which he 
now arrived; for Lille, like Rennes, is an ancient city 
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which has become, above all, a thriving modern town. 
He was consequently admirably suited to undertake 
the work of religious organisation demanded by such 
conditions; but his direct administrative experience 
counted for less than his immense prestige and popu- 
larity as a bishop who had defied the Germans when 
he was completely within their power. 

Mgr. Charost has known how to make the most of 
the influence that his war record has given to him. In 
the hard battle that has been raging for some time 
past over the refusal of the French Government to 
allow the banished teaching orders to return to France, 
no shrewder blows have been aimed than the letter 
addressed a few weeks ago by Mgr. Charost to the 
Superior of the Franciscans of his diocese, after the 
refusal by the local authorities to allow the order to 
resume its former activities in the town. 


‘ This blind decree of banishment which is inflicted on 
you,’ wrote Mgr. Charost, ‘and which seems to be in no 
way modified either by the example of your own heroism 
in the war nor by the bitter disillusionments which have suc- 
ceeded the war, leaves me stricken with a great grief and 
a deep sense of humiliation. A great grief inasmuch as I 
was myself the bishop and the hostage of a great town 
during the occupation by the Germans. I was obliged in 
that time to study at close quarters the designs of the 
enemy. Before the war, in whatever countries possessed 
natural riches which he coveted or whose opinion he was 
anxious to convert, he was no more sparing in his efforts 
to counteract the peaceful penetration of our religious 
orders and of their missions, than in trying to forestall what 
he believed to be the intentions of our military leaders. 
During the war he constantly exploited the lamentable 
reputation of France as an infidel and materialistic country 
which she had obtained through so many laws of spoliation 
and so many decrees dissolving the religious communities. 
It is therefore no mere apprehension on my part, but a 
matter of certain knowledge, that he will be no less prompt 
in exploiting and publishing broadcast with a perverse 
satisfaction the decision that has now been made against 
you. 
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‘ The decision is for me also a bitter humiliation. For 
the name of the town of Rennes will be attached to this 
vote against you. It will give an impression of our city 
that is none the less pernicious because it is ill-founded. 
Without the smallest pretext, and without any attempt 
at alleviation, it affronts every instinct that is associated 
with delicacy and honour. I still hope that these con- 
siderations may yet be given their due weight on reflec- 
tion, and that the local and public authorities will come 
together in their solicitude—which must be grave enough 
at the present time !—for the common good and for our 
moral reputation, which itself is one of the assets of the 
country.’ 


The political effect of such pronouncements as this 
from one who ranks among the most conspicuous 
heroes of the war in Brittany needs no emphasis. Day 
after day, under one pretext or another, the clergy are 
to be found engaged in some sort of patriotic function 
associated with religious celebrations. Every war 
memorial in Brittany is unveiled with solemn religious 
ceremony, and there are innumerable occasions of 
public prayers for the soldiers killed in the war. One 
of the most important local festivals of the year was 
when, on October 1st, the Papal Nuncio, Mgr. Ceretti, 
came down from Paris to bless the foundation-stone 
of the Breton war memorial at St. Anne d’Auray, where 
in a public ceremony the dead of Brittany were 
solemnly placed under the protection of Brittany’s 
patron, Saint Anne. 

But, while the clergy of Brittany make the most— 
an outsider is tempted to say too much, but it is im- 
possible for foreigners to judge of local conditions— 
of the direct associations of acts of patriotism with 
acts of worship and with the spirit of the Catholic 
Church, this is only one aspect of the vigorous Catho- 
lic organisation that is in progress through Brittany. 
The influence of the Catholics on the local press, for 
instance, defies all competition. There are two prin- 
cipal daily newspapers in Brittany, both of which are 
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published in Rennes and radiate from there eastwards 
into Normandy as well as west across Brittany itself, 
and south through Mayenne and La Vendée towards 
La Rochelle. Both papers are thoroughly Catholic 
and bien pensant in politics, but there has been an un- 
fortunate feud between them on various matters. The 
Nouvelliste is more or less royalist, and extremely 
clerical in its tone, while the Ouest E.clair—which has 
a far larger circulation and is incomparably the best 
provincial newspaper that I know in France or any- 
where else in which the area to be covered is so wide 
and thinly populated—is defiantly and aggressively 
republican. But although the title republican is no 
mere camouflage, the Ouest Eclair must rank as one 
of the greatest Catholic newspapers in modern Europe. 
It was founded some thirty years ago by the Abbé 
Trochu, at that time a young priest in Rennes, and it 
has since grown to be one of the most prosperous 
newspaper properties in France, with an unrivalled 
circulation through the whole north-west of the 
country. Experienced critics have told me that the 
Abbé Trochu’s newspaper, with its splendid technical 
organisation, its brilliant group of special corres- 
pondents and its admirable news service, has been the 
most potent force in preventing the spread of anti- 
clerical republicanism under the banner of M. Briand 
and his associates throughout the whole north-western 
quarter of France. In Paris the Ouest Eclair is re- 
garded as one of the most important organs of opinion 
in the whole country, and the Abbé Trochu, with his 
collaborators and associates, is one of the most influ- 
ential forces in contemporary journalism in France. 
So far as the organisation of a Catholic press is 
concerned, Brittany may well claim to set the example 
to the rest of France, and indeed to every Catholic 
community in Europe. In other spheres also the 
Catholic social movement is extraordinarily well or- 
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ganised and vigorous. At the end of September an 
interesting congress was held in Rennes—one of the 
many congresses by which the whole Catholic social 
movement is kept in constant contact by gatherings 
of pioneers and organisers in one town after another 
all over France. So it was that the thirty-ninth annual 
Congress of the ‘Union des Oeuvres Oeceuvriéres 
Catholiques’ met this year in Rennes under the special 
patronage of Mgr. Charost, who in fact made himself 
the life and soul of the Congress during the week it 
lasted, as well as during the previous preparations for 
it. The actual programme of the Congress was much 
the same as that of all other similar congresses; what 
gave it a special interest was the presence (largely 
through the intervention of Mgr. Charost himself) of 
some of the principal ecclesiastics in the industrial 
north-east, as well as leading personalities in the move- 
ment in Paris, who thus had the opportunity of dis- 
cussing problems of organisation with the hundreds of 
Breton priests and laymen who crowded every session 
of the Congress. Both groups of workers had much to 
learn from each other, and it was interesting to note 
how their spheres of action overlapped. Thus, one of 
the principal papers read was that of the Abbé Fran- 
cois of Cambrai, on ‘L’Action Rurale Catholique,’ 
which was largely a record of agricultural co-opera- 
tion organised under Catholic auspices, in the ruined 
departments of the Nord and the Pas de Calais, while 
one of the most commanding personalities in Brittany, 
the Abbé Bridel, gave the results of his experience as 
the chief author of co-operative factories for boot- 
making and glass-making in the old Breton town of 
Fougeres. The same meeting was addressed by M. 
Baston Tessier, general secretary of the Catholic 
Trade Unions Federation in Paris, while the chair 
was taken by M. Francois Veuillot, who is one of the 
best-known of French Catholic publicists. Among the 
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bishops who attended the Congress, in addition to 
nearly all the bishops of Brittany, was a former col- 
league of Mgr. Charost’s in the battle zone—but 
separated from each other by a No Man’s Land made 
impenetrable by deep trench systems extending far 
back on both sides—Mgr. Lecomte, the Bishop of 
Amiens. 

Senators and deputies, mayors and municipal coun- 
cillors, were to be found in more or less constant atten- 
dance at the various sessions. It was an inspiring ex- 
ample of determination to go forward with the Catho- 
lic movement, and at the same time a notable record 
of what has already been done in Brittany. And the 
general tone of the whole proceedings is well sum- 
marised in an interview which Mgr. Charost gave on 
the eve of the opening session, expressing the firm 
and courageous convictions of a great apostle who 
has spent years among the jaded workers of a factory 
town, sharing their captivity for four years before com- 
ing to preside over the religious life of the most 
Catholic and the most traditional part of France. 


‘ The Social teaching of the Church,’ he declared, ‘ has 
never changed. The encyclicals of the Popes contain the 
continuous record of consistent teaching, in which alone 
is social truth to be found. Nothing solid or permanent 
or equitable can be achieved in the domain of social science 
that repudiates this Catholic doctrine and takes no account 
of divine law. That is why I am so desirous that every 
social activity in my own diocese should be based upon 
the social doctrines of Catholicism. Not only have we 
nothing to be ashamed of in this doctrine, but we must 
convince ourselves that we can do nothing without it. 
Without guiding principles we can only take the wrong! 
direction ; without the immutable rules we can only build 
upon sand. It alone offers us salvation. If the social 
doctrines of Catholicism are not applied—and I mean 
applied not timidly and in small ways, but openly, offi- 
cially, and in every direction—modern society will simply 
fall to pieces. Error will produce injustice and misery, 
then disorder, and, in the end, despair. That is why I 
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attach so much importance to the Congress that is to open 
to-morrow. In it we shall insist upon, and repeat again 
and again, the necessity to set to work. It is high time 
that we began. Let us get our young men and women to- 
gether, let us organise our working men, let us do practi- 
cal things, let us be realists in our execution and idealists 
in our conceptions. And above all let us impress this 
essential truth upon our minds—that no understanding 
between the different classes of society can be looked for, 
no social harmony can be attained, no real progress can 
be made, until the social doctrines of Catholics are under- 
stood and applied.’ 
Denis Gwynn. 
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MONG the many shibboleths which satisfy the 
A ‘practical men’ who utter them and exasperate 
the ‘visionaries’ who hanker after reality, not a few 
are connected with the land. ‘The stately homes of 
England,’ ‘the playing-fields of Eton,’ ‘our national 
sportsmanship,’ are examples. ‘England could never 
grow her own food’ is another. With those chiefly 
concerned it is axiomatic that fox-hunting and large 
estates have made England what she is! They have 
certainly contributed to do so, and the result is, of 
course, highly satisfactory to—the speaker. ‘We are 
at the present moment in Great Britain assisting at a 
third of these turning points in the history of gene- 
rations, for we have just arrived at the time when only 
a few old people can still remember an England that 
was not urban, policed, and dependent upon me- 
chanical and centralised communications. We have 
just entered upon the time when all living memory of 
the older agricultural England is passing away.” 

If, remembering that ‘there’s livers out of Britain’ 
and that Britain herself has changed exceedingly, we 
ask what is the verdict of tradition and experience, the 
answer is less reassuring. From the very ranks of the 
English landowners themselves comes a clear, vigor- 
ous contradiction of the dominant shibboleths. This 
is what Mr. Christopher Turnor, a practical agricul- 
turalist, a conservative by conviction, an acknowledged 


authority, has to say of large farming : 
‘ It is a fact capable of proof in every country of Europe 
that the subdivision of land or ‘‘ the conversion ”’ of large 
farms into smal] holdings has in every known case led to 


? Belloc, Lingard’s Hist. Engl., Vol. XI (1915), p. 158. 
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an increase in the human and animal population and 

greater productiveness. ’* 
Latifundia have led and lead to the very opposite.’ 
Again, as to the national character of our farming, he 
declares without ceremony that ‘We have seen what 
the disregard of the human and the national factors 
has done for our farming industry, as it is to-day. It is 
frankly anti-national. Its narrow commercial system 
of economics ensures that it earns a profit for the far- 
mer’ (but not for the nation).* 

Le commercialisme, voila lennemi. Vain, trebly 
vain are all schemes of social betterment, all pompous 
‘reconstructions’ that propose no change of heart, 
such a change of heart as would soon make modern 
commercialism impossible. So long as profit, not ser- 
vice, is the watchword, and man, not God, the goal, we 
ask in vain for the re-entrance of beauty into the lives 
of our harassed people. To add house to house and 
field to field has resulted as the prophets of God fore- 
told. 

Now it is noteworthy that it was not until the change 
of religion that modern commercialism took root, when 
‘ The fresh owners of the Church lands had introduced 
a commercial spirit into the English soil.’® 

Let us hear another non-Catholic witness regarding 
the ‘ great’ Elizabethan age! 

‘ There is far more scope for the introduction of very 
small holdings or allotments, which the cultivators could 
work for a living, and not for the market. This system 


*In Nineteenth Century, Sept., 1916, p. 560). 

*In the Catholic Times of July 29, 1922, Fr. Vincent 
McNabb, O.P., alludes to the economic superiority of small 
farming as a fact established by experience. Again, in New 
Witness of Sept. 8, 1922, he says: ‘I know of a farm of five 
hundred acres, broken into small holdings, that is now worth 
five times its original value.’ 

“In Nineteenth Century, Sept., 1916, p. 566. 

5 Garnier, Annals of the Peasantry, p. 90, quoted in A. M- 
Ludovici, A Defence of Aristocracy, p. 59. 
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was in vogue even for large estates all through the Middle 
Ages; it was only, so far as we see, in the Elizabethan 
era that farming came to be directed towards the market, 
and organised as a trade, since the cultivator aimed not 
at getting food, but at producing something he could sell.’* 

Mediaeval England was not indeed the paradise 
that some perfervid mediaevalists have imagined, but 
it was almost a paradise in comparison with Tudor and 
modern England, especially industrial England. The 
following testimony deserves to be well weighed and 
pondered. 

‘ We have seen that the duties of the tenant were care- 
fully defined, and the custom of the manor would ensure 
that encroachments on the part of the lord could be suc- 
cessfully resisted. With few wants, with the solace of 
wife and home, rude pleasures and occasional feasts, the 
position of the tenant of the Old English manor may well 
compare with that of his modern counterpart.’’ 

The authorship of the change is significant. Agri- 
culture, it is no longer denied, had been fostered by 
the monks, who were also, as Disraeli proclaimed in 
his Sydil, by far the best and kindest of landlords. 
With the protecting monastery fell the free peasant. 
Some fellow, writing to Henry VIII from Ireland, 
urged the conquest of that country, because, with the 
hardy Irish clansmen for his soldiers, his Highness 
might conquer Europe and even hope to be proclaimed 
Emperor of Jerusalem! 

‘But the second Tudor was not exactly like that 
kind of king. The Defender of Faith and Pattern of 
Morals seemed always to have had an instinctive 
dread and suspicion of the peasant. 

‘Under the appellation of sturdy beggars, he and 
his daughter strung up many tens of thousands of 
them along the public highways of the kingdom. He 


*Dr. Cunningham in Economic Review, Dec., 1907 (italics 
mine). 
7\N. Hone, The English Manor and Manorial Records, V1, 98 
(1907). 
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wanted spoils without the trouble of having to fight for 
them. It would be easier to rob the churches and 
monasteries at home than to bother about temples or 
tombs in Jerusalem, and besides he had too many 
domestic affairs of the Harem to attend to in West- 
minster to allow time to go crusading against the Turk 
in the East. It was Henry VIII and his daughter 
Elizabeth who between them ended the English 
peasant.” 

Thus we see that, in England at all events, religion 
and peasantry went down together, and it must be clear 
to many that no less a power than a religion believed 
in will avail to restore English people to the land in 
mockery called theirs. It is well to point out, as Mr. 
Saxon Mills has done, that agriculture is the founda- 
tion of the state, but books and reasonings are of small 
avail against prepotent selfishness, sport-worship and 
prejudice. 

The rebuilding of rural England is bound up with 
and dependent upon England’s conversion, and would 
to God England had a host of monks to go forth into 
the wastes desolated by Shylock and Mammon ! 

‘Machinery has come to stay’ was deemed a knock- 
down argument before 1916, and even now is often 
heard, as in Catholic Book Notes, August, 1922, p. 
112, in a review of Mr. Penty’s Post-/udustrialism. 
If so, we may retort, disease, degradation and hideous- 
ness have come to stay, and we may as well give up all 
hope of recovering a wise and beautiful social order, 
of recapturing national art and grace. It is no mere 
passion for the past, no mere aesthetic craving that 
prompts the abhorrence of machinery felt by not a few 
whose love of their fellows is beyond question; it is 
the well-founded conviction that machinery tends to 
degrade its human ministers both individually and 
socially. 

*Sir W. F. Butler, The Light of the West, 168. 
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‘ Rest time came, and wiping the sweat from brow and 
blade we sought the welcome shadow of the hedge and 
the cool sweet oatmeal water with which the wise reaper 
quenches his thirst. Farmer Marler hastened off to see 
with master-eye that all went well elsewhere; the farm 
men slept tranquilly, stretched at full length, clasped hands 
for pillow; and old Dodden, sitting with crooked fingers 
interlaced to check their trembling betrayal of old age, 
told how in his youth he had ‘‘ swep’”’ a four-acre field 
single-handed in three days—an almost impossible feat— 
and of the first reaping-machine in these parts, and how it 
brought, to his thinking, the ruin of agricultural morals 
with it. ‘*’Tis again nature,’’ he said, ‘‘ the Lard gave us 
the land an’ the seed, but ’Ee said that a man should 
sweat. Where’s the sweat drivin’ round wi’ two horses 
cutting the straw down and gatherin’ it again, wi’ scarce 
a hand’s turn i’ the day’s work? ”’ 


‘Old Dodden’s high-pitched quavering voice rose and 
fell, mournful as he surveyed the present, vehement as he 
recorded the heroic past. He spoke of the rural exodus 
and shook his head mournfully. ‘‘We old ’uns were con- 
tent wi’ earth and the open sky like our feythers before 
us, but wi’ the children ’tis first machines to save doin’ 
a hand’s turn o’ honest work, an’ then land an’ sky ain’t 
big enough seemin’ly, nor grand enough; it must be 
town an’ a paved street, an’ they sweat their lives out 
atwixt four walls an’ call it seein’ life—’tis death an’ 
worse comes to the most of ’em.’’ ’® 


‘Machinery,’ says Professor Lethaby, ‘is no more 
real work than hand-organ noises are real music.’”” 
What mankind has lived and lived well without until 
yesterday cannot be described as necessary to his well- 
being. If it can be shown that, as a matter of experi- 
ence, the mechanical innovations have been accom- 
panied by evils far greater than their pretended advan- 
tages, the case against them may fairly be called a 
strong one. I believe that few persons at once dis- 
interested and well informed, would deny, in 1922, 
that this case has been made out, although many would 
not admit the remedy. 


* Michael Fairless, The Roadmender (1913), 124-125. 
1° Form in Civilisation, quoted in The Crusader, July 21, 1922- 
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Spade and Rood 


Not only is a small farm or holding a far better 
economic unit than a large one, not only should it be 
worked as Ruskin taught, by hand-labour, but further, 
our townbred reconstructors will be amazed to learn 
that the produce will be carried more cheaply and 
wisely by road than by rail, according to the opinion of 
one who speaks from experience : 

‘For a small farm cultivated as a market garden 
to secure satisfactory results, the conditions that would 
have to be observed seem to be the following : 

(1) The land must be within cartage distance of the market. 
Produce sent by rail cannot compete in the market 
with that which comes by road. This is partly be- 
cause of the superior freshness of the latter, and 
partly because of the extra cost of packing and trans- 
porting to and from the railway wagons, but mainly 
because the rail-carried produce is unable to get into 
the market sufficiently early to secure the best prices 
in comparison with road-borne produce. The latter 
is carted by night, and is available on the opening of 
the early markets.’" 

Again, if it be true that ‘there is no Wealth but 
Life—Life including all its powers of love, of joy and 
of admiration,’ as Ruskin boldly declared (Uxto this 
Last, iv, 77), and if it be true, as we know it is true, 
that the old methods of farming at least raised a finer 
human crop than any associated with steam-plough or 

self-binder, we may well ask whether the alleged ad- 
vantages, such as they are, of machinery are worth the 
heavy price paid for their use. 

'Bérrictros Siywos 6 yewpyixos éotw,''® said Aristotle. 
‘ They (soldiers of the physique of 1850) are gone as 
the buffalo are gone from the prairies, or the Red Man 
from the American continent. I sometimes think that 
if these men were bred amongst us to-day, there need 
have been no suffragettes.’* For indeed, as a gifted 


1! Harold E. Moore, Six Acres by Hand Labour (1907), ch. 1, 


Pp. 14. 
13 Polit., vi, 2, quoted by K. H. Digby, Broad Stone of H., 
Orlandus 8. 13 Sir Wm. Butler, Autobiogr., ch. iii, p. 42. 
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Catholic writer has well said, ‘there is something 
almost sacramental in“ their work, for they are bring- 
ing their bit of earth nearer to the Creator’s original 
intention for it, atoning to it and Him for the ban of 
thorns and thistles laid on it when its lord and master 
fell from grace in Eden.’ Qui laborat orat is speci- 
ally true of those who wring from the soil their liveli- 
hood in the sweat of their brow. 

In my diary, October 22nd, 1917, I noted: ‘It is 
perfectly true that for some purposes machinery has 
become indispensable. It would fare hard with the 
wounded—in the Balkans, for instance—if they had 
all to be taken by cart or barrow or stretcher to the 
hospital and dressing stations in such a war as the 
present. But this use, like munition-making, is but 
homceopathic: it is remedial of a machine-made and 
machine-conducted war.’ 

In practice the object of machinery is to enable the 
large owner to accumulate profits and eliminate paid 
labour. The pretext commonly given is that the 
labourer is ‘saved’ from drudgery. ‘ Hate not labor- 
ious works, nor husbandry ordained by the most High’ 
said the inspired author of -cclestasticus (vii, 15), of 
which we may hear a faint pagan echo in Varro’s 
‘Divina nature dedit agros, ars humana edificavit 
urbes’ (Englische Studien, vol. xxxii, p. 163), which 
may have suggested Cowley’s ‘God the first garden 
made, and the first city Cain,’ more tersely summed in 
Cowper’s ‘God made the country and man made the 
town.’ It may well be questioned whether it is well 
to be ‘saved’ from the labour that God has pronounced 
blessed. 

The superiority of the news-reading office-clerk to 
the peasant was an article of faith in the nineteenth 
century. A century of industrialism has done its ut- 

* Pioneer settlers. 

18 Mrs. Hugh Fraser, Seven Years on the Pacific Slope, iv, 75. 
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Spade and Rood 


most to scorch, wither and blacken England in the 
name of ‘ progress,’ and now the land is out of culti- 
vation while the people are out of employment, and at 
the eleventh hour or later the few who think begin to 
realise that 
* When you destroy a blade of grass 
You poison England at her roots; 


Remember no man’s foot can pass 
Where evermore no green leaf shoots. 


When the old hollow earth is crack’d, 

And when, to grasp more power and feasts, 
Its ores are emptied, wasted, lack’d, 

The middens of your burning beasts 


Shall be rak’d over till they yield 
Last priceless slags for fashionings high, 
Ploughs to wake grass in every field, 
Chisels men’s hands to magnify.’?* 


A great part of Christendom has been overrun by 
barbarians, the barbarians of usury and exploitation. 
It was the monks who restored agriculture and civili- 
sation under the former barbarian deluge. A thing is 
found where it is lost. I suggest, then, that it is the 
monks who will once more reclaim the waste and 
gather communities of believing men under the 
shadow of minster towers and within the hearing of 
hallowed bells, exactly reversing the processes of the 
invasion, thus described by Mrs. Hugh Fraser: 
“When they (the settlers) have worked hard and long 
enough, the civilisation which pushed them forth will 
eject them once more, and the railways and factories 
and the syndicates will throng in and start making 
money regardless of the rights of the men who cut 
the first roads and battled to clear the forest and con- 
vert the wilderness into a garden.’” 

**Gordon Bottomley, To Iron Founders and Others, in 


Oxford Book of Victorian Verse, 984-5. 
17 Seven Years on the Pacific Slope, iv, 74. 
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If England is to survive she must burn what she has 
adored and adore what she has burned. She must burn 
money-worship, respectability, Pharisaism and empire- 
building, and turn back to the spade and plough and 
the cross. Little did Herrick realise (we may believe) 
the depth of meaning that was in his Old Wives 
Prayer: 

‘ Holy-rood, come forth and shield 
Us i’ th’ Citie, and the Field: 

Safely guard us, now and aye 

From the blast that burns by day ; 
And those sounds that us affright 
In the dead of dampish night. 

Drive all hurtfull Feinds us fro, 

By the Time the Cocks first crow.’ 

Hesperides (1902), p. 171-2. 


‘ Meanwhile the holy-rood hence fright 
The foule fiend, and evill spright.’ 
Poems (1869), Vol. I, p. 130. 


A century of industrialism, an army of unemployed, 
empire-building abroad and ‘cinema’-building at 
home, and the land a portion for foxes, pheasants, 
factories, airsheds and garages; and now with drama- 
tic swiftness Ionia is overrun and laid waste and the 
Turkish special chivalry have put Smyrna to fire and 
sword. But what does it matter so long as we have 
gamie-preserving, hunting, sensational films, screaming 
headlines, journals of vast circulation with illustrations 
of half-clad women, empty granaries and full work- 
houses; briefly, all those advantages of ‘ civilisation’ 
which we are so anxious to bestow upon those un- 
enlightened ‘natives’ who happen to be living where 
gold or oil is available? 

In one word, the only solving of England’s land 
problem and religious problem, and every other pro- 
blem, is that given long ago to the chosen people: 
‘ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, convertere ad Dominum Deum 


tuum.’ H. E. G. Rope. 
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NATIONAL CATHOLIC CONGRESSES—SOME 
CRITICISMS AND A SUGGESTION 


HE first National Catholic Congress in England 
was held at Norwich in 1912. It was a develop- 
ment of the ‘Conferences’ which had been organised 
by the Catholic Truth Society for many successive 
years, and it was announced that the Congress was to be 
an annual event. There was a Congress at Plymouth in 
1913, and another at Cardiff on the eve of the Great 
War in 1914. Then the series was interrupted for 
years. When the fourth Congress met at Liverpool 
in 1920, there was some talk of its being followed by 
a fifth in the following year. Current report even said 
that Leeds had been definitely selected as the place 
of meeting. But for some reason the idea was 
abandoned. It is now announced that in the coming 
year there will be a Catholic Congress at Birmingham, 
the first of a new series, meeting, not annually, but 
every third year. 

I was present at and took some part in the pro- 
ceedings of two out of the four Congresses that have 
been already held. During and after these gatherings 
I heard from not a few of my friends—both clerics and 
laymen—the criticism that these meetings did not give 
results of sufficient value in comparison with the 
expenditure of time, money and effort required for 
their organisation. It was argued that they were to a 
great extent something like oratorical field-days, in 
which there was a good deal of mutual self-congratu- 
lation, and very little opportunity for helpful debate 
on practical matters. 
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If I urged that useful work was done in the sec- 
tional meetings held under the auspices of the various 
Catholic societies, the reply was made that most of 
what was done in the sectional meetings could be 
equally well done at ordinary annual meetings of the 
societies concerned, and it was not necessary to organ- 
ise a National Congress to facilitate the routine work- 
ing of particular associations; that indeed the 
sectional meetings were often far too ‘sectional ’; 
that they were narrowed down to the special interests 
of the organisation that occupied the platform; and 
it was noted that in one instance the time of the 
meeting was occupied almost entirely by an animated 
debate as to the election of a committee. I heard 
from more than one critic of the Congresses the sug- 
gestion that although it was inevitable that, at the 
general meetings, there should be a fixed programme 
of somewhat formal speeches from well-known Catho- 
lic speakers, with cut and dried resolutions drafted 
so as to ensure general agreement, and no scope for 
any real discussion, it was a pity that the same kind 
of thing should be characteristic of most of the sec- 
tional meetings. As one of these critics put it :— 
“The programme of the average sectional meeting 
was something like this—speech by the Chairman— 
reading of a long paper—one or two questions—vote 
of thanks to the author of the paper—vote of thanks 
to the Chairman. There was no discussion, no open- 
ing for anything of the kind. I was present at one 
real live debate, in which I heard many interesting 
facts on a matter of first-rate importance, facts stated 
by men who had practical knowledge of the points 
under discussion. But it was not at a Congress meet- 
ing, either general or sectional. It was in the smoking 
room of a hotel where a number of us sat up late 
talking over a problem that keenly interested us all.’ 

I note these criticisms without attempting to ap- 
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National Catholic Congresses 


praise their value. I think, however, they do suggest 
that there is in the minds of not a few of us a desire 
that the Congress should afford more opportunity for 
the frank discussion of matters of practical interest 
to the Catholic body: 

I grant at once that the general meetings of the 
Congress must preserve their formal character. They 
are ‘demonstrations ’ that leave no scope for debate. 
But I venture to suggest that the procedure of the 
sectional meetings might be modified with useful 
results. 

Judging from what has been done at the four Con- 
gresses already held, I believe it has been the practice 
of the Congress Committee of Organisation to allot 
each sectional meeting to one or other of our Catholic 
Associations, leaving it to the society concerned to 
arrange the proceedings. Usually most of the time 
is taken up with the reading of a paper or the delivery 
of an address on the claims of the society for support, 
and on its work or some aspect of it. Incidentally 
there is perhaps an enrollment of new members, and 
also the sale or distribution of literature and the like. 

I would suggest that instead of the sectional meet- 
ing hours being thus divided up among our various 
societies, each section should be a meeting convened 
to discuss some aspect of the Catholic position in 
England. The Organising Committee would select 
the topics for discussion, giving of course due promin- 
ence to the questions of the day. Thus—for instance 
—there would be under present circumstances, a dis- 
tinctly practical value in a discussion by experts of 
the bearing of recent official action and sem1-official 
projects on the position of our primary and secondary 
schools: For other sections there might be chosen 
questions bearing on Catholic propaganda at home 
—co-operation with the foreign missions—Catholic 
literature, journalism, art, social science and the rest. 
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Our Catholic societies would of course be repre- 
sented on the platform of those sections which dealt 
with topics connected with their special work, but the 
section would not be a mere meeting of any one 
society. There should be no long papers, but the 
proceedings would begin with a brief statement of the 
leading points for discussion, a kind of ‘status gues- 
tionis.’ Those who wished to speak would send their 
names to the chairman and all speeches would have 
to be kept within moderate limits of time. There 
should be free debate, and as a help to securing 
this, I would suggest that the Press should not be 
invited to these deliberative sectional meetings. The 
presence of reporters is an inducement to oratory, and 
a check on a frank exchange of views. 

But steps should be taken to secure that these 
meetings should not end in mere talk. It would be 
possible for any section to arrange that a summary 
of its recommendations for practical action should be 
forwarded to the societies that deal with the matters 
it had considered. Of course, such recommendations 
would be entirely advisory. Again, a section might 
entrust to a small representative sub-committee the 
drafting of a report summing up the facts brought 
out in the discussion to be submitted to the proper 
authorities or the agency best fitted to make use of 
this information. It will sometimes happen that the 
discussion reveals the need of further investigation. 
Steps would be taken to provide for this before com- 
pleting the report. 

I further suggest that it would be useful to devote 
some part of the funds available for the expenses of 
the Congress to the preparation and publication of a 
report of its proceedings, in which some pages would 
be devoted, not to a record of the sectional debates, 
but to a record of their results. 

A. Hivuiarp ATTERIDGE. 
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THE EPILOGUE TO CHRISTMAS 
‘ But Mary kept all these words, pondering them in her heart.’ 


Now our merry feast is flown, 

Tiptoe reigns and undertone, 

Sleeps the Babe of David’s stem, 

Night comes down on Bethlehem. 

Shepherds keep their watch unbroken, 

Not an angel gives a token 

Of his camp behind the sky. 

In the stable drowsily 

The ass stirs at the ox’s low, 

Just as he did two night’s ago. 

Old winds wake, old planets glimmer, 

Joseph’s lantern-light burns dimmer, 
* Christmas Day is come and gone, 

What is left to ponder on? 


Mary, Queen and Mother, keeps 

All God’s words while the world sleeps, 
Signs and prophecies come true, 
Ancient wonders matched with new, 
Marvels clouded to the eyas 

Eyes of David and Isaias 

All made visible . . . ‘ The Lord 

Hath sworn and will not rue His word’. . . 
‘ Behold, a Maid shall bear a Son’... 
And, ‘ Bethlehem, thou little one 

*Mid Juda’s thousands, out of thee 
That Ruler shall come forth to Me 
Which was from all eternity’... . 
Gabriel’s tidings, and the plight 

Of old Elizabeth, the flight 

Of long days in the hill-country, 

And the Child born that was to be 

The Prophet of the Highest . . . Home 
To her sad spouse, herself become 

Sad as Susanna whose cry rings 
Against the world’s vain reckonings, 

*‘O God, Who knowest hidden things, 
Who knowest all ere it be done, 

Thou knowest’ . . . Then her Heavenly Son 
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Named to St. Joseph in a dream 

Angelic, and the sweet esteem 

Of old transmuted into awe 

Sweeter and sweeter as she saw 

Her Child’s acknowledged presence stir 
This new-born reverence for her, 

First token of His reign on earth... 
The call to Bethlehem, the birth— 

Here in this crazy-builded stable— 

Of Him Whose Name is Admirable, 
Counsellor, God, the Prince of Peace 
And Father of the World to Come. . . 

And now from under the far dome 

Of the wold, the shepherds with their word 
Of * David’s City!’ . . . *‘ Christ the Lord!’ 
‘The Saviour!’ . . . How an Angel taught 
That they should find the Child they sought 
Swaddled and in a manger laid. 

And how all happened as he said 

Because they trusted that it would, 

And came and saw and understood 

And went back glorifying God. 

Sometimes her tender musings trod 

Their long road, darkening into mists— 
Her sweet Son’s first Evangelists— 

Then hastened back to kneel apart 

Before the Child upon her heart 

In uncontaminated light . . . 

This was Our Lady’s Christmas Night. 









































Now our merry feast is flown, 

Tptoe reigns and undertone, 

Sleeps the Babe of David’s stem, 
Night comes down on Bethlehem. 
Shepherds keep their watch unbroken, 
Not an angel gives a token 

Of his camp behind the sky. 

In the stable drowsily 

The ass stirs at the ox’s low, 

Just as he did two nights ago. 

Old winds wake, old planets glimmer, 
Joseph’s lantern-light burns dimmer, 
Christmas Day is come and gone, 
What is left to ponder on? 


HeEten Parry EpDBw. 
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AT MIDNIGHT MASS 


And now in Heav’n the Mystery Play begins 
Of God’s good plan to save us from our sins, 
They smile God’s Babyhood anew to see 

Which was and is and so shall ever be: 

The once for all in Bethlem manifest 

Than which was never happier Thought exprest. 


In spaceless aether’s made a little Place 

Where busy minds let shape by God’s good grace, 
The lowly stable and the little manger, 

Where childing Maid unwanted was and stranger, 
But now all happy is with lowly laughter 

Shining in straw and echoing in rafter. 


The lights of Heav’n sink low, and swaying musical 
Lanthorns make criss-cross shadows whimsical ; 
Then simple souls as cows and woolly sheep 

Warm praise prepare to breathe on infant sleep. 
Dear Joseph stoops, and Mary’s eyes are dim, 
Blinded to outward sight by Love’s sweet whim. 


Her Truth has met God’s Mercy on the way, 

God’s Justice kisses Peace-on-earth to-day. 

O blessed wooing and O blessed Son ! 

Shout sinners, our salvation is begun ! 

Then, all Heav’n’s glory darkened, all praise stilled— 
For Heaven shall rehearse it as God willed— 

In lowness, littleness, obscurity, 

The Maid becomes the Mother: Lo! ’tis He! 


O Small, O All! O Riddle madd’ning sweet ! 
God’s Wit, man’s understanding to defeat ! 

O Poor, O Prince! O Greatest and yet Least ! 

O First and Last ! O Food and Lord of the Feast ! 


The holy women haste with mother lore 

To aid sweet Wisdom from their willing store ; 
And virgins white and red tuck kirtles blue 
Vo fetch fresh water and sweet towels too. 

O prettiest of bathings! Little Rose! 

The crystal water clearer from Thee flows! 
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Then mighty Angels round Thy little bed 

For birds do chuckle, pipe and flute instead ; 
Linked Innocents like chains of daisies bright 
Hang round Thy Head to offer their delight ; 
And all high Saints that sit on golden thrones 
Step down and play like children on the stones, 
Child-hearted that belov’d Babe to beguile 

To crow for joy and bless them with a smile : 
So big with blessing, see the Infant’s mirth 
Melt for an hour even our frozen earth ! 


Then dost Thou weep to make Thy Mother say 
To Thy solace, ‘ By-by! Lully-lullay !’ 

O motherly, O dear, O tender voice 

All Heav’n is hushed to hear that lovely noise ; 
Did ever ewe bleat to her little lamb 

Or dove croon o’er her nest like that sweet Dame ? 


But ah! when Thou against the breast art laid— 
Say are there any lovely words unsaid ?— 
Milk of delight, of love, of consolation, 
O’erfiow and slake our starving desolation ! 
Call us Thy foster-brothers, gentle Child ! 
Caress us too O Mary, Mother mild! 
FaitH ASHFORD. 


Our Lapy anp St. ANNE, CAVERSHAM, 1920. 
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THE NIGHT OF FOREKNOWING 


When Christ lay in the manger 
And men slept in the inn, 
He knew they slept as softly 

As if there were no sin. 


His secret wrapt Him closely 
As any swaddling-band, 
And Joseph, even Mary, 
Not yet could understand. 


He knew He was a King then 
To wear a plaited crown, 
He had a reed for sceptre 
And men were bowing down. 


He looked into the twilight 
And men were sleeping sound 
Within a little Garden, 
And Blood was on the ground. 


His Hands so soft and tiny 
Were lifted to the sky, 
Both were red as any rose, 
A rose that cannot die. 


He found a Hill in darkness 
With crosses set for three, 

Forsaken was the hill-top 
And God was far to see. 


But albeit as softly 
As if there were no sin, 
When Christ lay in the manger 
Men slumbered at the inn. 


Epwin Essex, O.P. 
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DIALOGUE AS A LITERARY FORM 


HIS device, now so nearly obsolete, has in the 

past been the vehicle of sound knowledge and 
impassioned thought; but a writer of to-day deliber- 
ately hampers his message in employing it. Is it that 
the construction is discredited through the heavy- 
handed use of it in pedagogy? It may well be that 
the union of the pupil’s apt observations and the in- 
structor’s bland copiousness so impregnated the 
method with tedium that few dare again adventure it. 

In tracing the history of Dialogue, we find two well- 
marked streams of development; one in the literature 
of knowledge and the other in the literature of emo- 
tion. It would not be reasonable to recognise its origin 
in that primitive stage when continuous narrative con- 
sisted only in the necessary descriptions, and the story 
was delivered from the mouths of the characters. We 
are often reminded of this in the vigorous telling of 
the Old Testament stories. In the book of Job is the 
most ancient form of the Dialogue easily accessible to 
us. There is a prose introduction and a prose conclu- 
sion, but the body of the poem is a series of dialogues. 
Undoubtedly the philosopher-poet utilised an existing 
epic narrative as the core of his discussion of the pro- 
blem of evil; and in the dispute between the hero and 
the subordinate characters is developed a theory of 
life and conduct. With eastern subtlety, the final con- 
clusion is suggested rather than explicitly stated. 

In this early example the appeal is to the reason; 
its intention is to teach, its aim to convince. ‘A long 
succession of such, some illustrious, some forgotten, 
constitutes one channel of descent; but the obvious 
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Dialogue as a Literary Form 


fitness of the form to the method of argument by no 
means exhausted its application. 

The Dialogues of Plato are acknowledged the 
supreme examples of literary excellence. But the be- 
nignani irony which is their characteristic was a grace 
of the author, and no invariable spirit of the form. So 
that Lucian’s Dialogues, Of the Gods, Of the Dead, 
are seen to be without it and, instead, to be animated 
by scorn and ridicule. With the progress of the art of 
disputation, this quality becomes more marked. The 
discovery of truth might be beyond even an acute 
mind, but the vanquishing and discomfiture of an 
opponent was more easily accomplished. Hence the 
Dialogue as a vehicle for satire was early recognised. 

In the vernacular literatures of Europe, and especi- 
ally in the Provencal and the French, the esé7zf or 
debate was a popular vehicle for promulgating views. 
Apparently their immediate origin was the verse con- 
tests between troubadours upon some poetical theme. 
With our national tardiness in learning new arts, it is 
not surprising that the earliest English specimen be- 
longs to the thirteenth century. Zhe Owl and the 
Nightingale of Nicholas of Guildford is a disputa- 
cioun, ostensibly between these two birds, as to the 
various good qualities and attractions of each. They 
argue out their case—the perennial conflict between 
youth and age, beauty and ugliness—before the poet 
decides between them. We may almost see in the 
poem a primitive L’Allegro and /1 Penseroso. Says 
the Nightingale: ‘I admonish men for their good, 
that they be blithe in their mood, and bid them seek 
the song that is eternal’; and the Owl: ‘If right goes 
forth and wrong goes back, better is my weeping than 
all thy singing.’ To their contemporaries the question 
veiled in the fable was no doubt clear, obscure as it is 
to ourselves, whether in things political, social or re- 
ligious. 
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A rather later verse-dialogue is that of the TArostle 
and the Nightingale on the merits of women. The 
disputants here are as ready and well-equipped with 
instances and arguments as in the preceding example, 
and they cull illustrations of women, good and bad, 
from lore and legend, saga and history. The Throstle 
is violently anti-feminist, but is vanquished when the 
Nightingale crowns her array with the mention of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 

An extension of the Dialogue proper has an early 
examplar in the fourteenth century Debate of the Car- 
penter’s Tools, Will they, or will they not, be able 
to keep their drunken master from ruin? The pessi- 
mist view prevails, and in it the carpenter’s wife con- 
curs. The moral is evident. 

Another field of instruction by means of dialogues 
was that of the mediaeval sermon. Not until compara- 
tively late was the ‘sermon’ a sustained elucidation 
or course of reasoning. It was often a metrical homily 
of warning and appeal, and had as variants descrip- 
tions of experiences. One of the most frequent was 
delivered as the recital of a soul restored from hell to 
life by mercy of God. The risen sinner meets the 
devil in his going to and fro upon the earth, and a dia- 
logue ensues as to the Eleven Pains of Hell. Allied 
with this in spirit was the colloquy between the Body 
and the Soul, a development, in the interest of drama- 
tic vigour, from the older monologue form of the 
Address of the Soul to the Corpse. 

An interesting by-way of the Dialogue, as serving 
to give a more energetic presentment, originated in 
the old French collections of Proverbs. After a full 
stanza elucidating the truth, a brief refrain occurs, 
supposed to be the acquiescent comment of the hearer, 
tersely summing up the gist of the matter. An Eng- 
lish collection of the latter part of Henry III’s reign 
reproduces this effectively with the introduction of a 
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Dialogue as a Literary Form 


personage, Hendyng, the spokesman of popular 
opinion; a shrewd Everyman, the mediaeval ancestor 
of the modern Man in the Street. One example runs : 
‘The wise man holds back his words, for he does not 
begin to play ere he has tempered his pipe. A fool is 
a fool, and that is seen, for he will speak green words 
hefore they are ripe.” Quoth Hendyng: ‘A fool’s 
bolt is soon shot.’ 

To the same century belongs Occam’s Dialogue 
between a Soldier and a Clerk (cleric), one of our 
earliest philosophical treatises. It was translated into 
English in the next century by Trevisa, with Higden’s 
Polychronicon. To the longer work the translator pre- 
fixed a Dialogue between a Lord and a Clerk upon the 
fittingness of translating works of serious literature 
into the vernacular tongues. 

Early in the next century a clever use was made of 
the dialogue form by Sir John Fortescue, author of 
several political treatises, including one Ox the Gover- 
nances of England, which he dedicated to the young 
Prince Edward. He was a staunch supporter of the 
House of Lancaster, and on the final victory of Ed- 
ward of York he found himself in danger. His pardon 
was either the cause or the effect of his Declaration, a 
treatise in dialogue in which he retracts, on fuller 
knowledge, his former theories as to the King’s title. 

Several examples of the Colloquy in a later period 
are due to the prevailing taste for Interludes in stage 
performances, and Heywood, the most meritorious 
writer of dramatic scenes, constructed several. In 
many of them is a strong vein of satire, notably in The 
Four P’s, where a Palmer, a Pardoner, a Pedlar and 
a ’Pothecary discuss social and religious conditions. 
In the Dialogue between Wit and Folly, a graver tone 
is maintained. It is a more or less philosophical dis- 
cussion as to whether a fool or a wise man is happier. 

The subject of More’s U‘¢opia is to a certain degree 
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anticipated in Starkey’s Dialogue between Cardinal 
Pole and Thomas Lupsett upon the political and 
social conditions of the time. Thomas Elyot, one of 
the ablest political writers in the reign of Henry VIII, 
contributed various discussions in dialogue form. 
The most noticeable is that between Plato and Aris- 
tippus, in which he touches ground to be more 
thoroughly explored four centuries later by Landor 
in his /maginary Conversations. Sir Thomas More 
himself employed the device in his treaties refuting 
heretical doctrines. 

At first sight it seems curious that Spenser should 
have chosen to elucidate his View of the Present State 
of Ireland by means of a dialogue. But the advan- 
tages are obvious. Information, palatable and un- 
palatable, can be supplied with the same air of de- 
tachment; the questions or demurs of Eudoxus are 
those of the model conversationalist, never roughly in- 
terrupting the flow of thought, but helping materially 
in the clear statement or emphasis of the writer’s point 
of view. The charming naivété of the opening remark 
suggests the scope of the discussions. Eudox: ‘But 
yf that countrey of Ireland . . . be so goodly and 
‘commodious a soyle as ye report, I wonder that noe 
course is taken for the tourning thereof to good uses, 
and reducing of that savadge nation to better govern- 
ment and civilitye.’ Irenaeus strikes a familiar note in 
his reply: ‘ Marry, soe there have been divers good 
plottes devised and wyse counsills cast olleready about 
reformation of that realme, but they say it is the fatall 
destiny of that land that noe purposes whatsoever are 
meant for her good, will prosper or take good 
effect... . 

It is not unfair to say that in the eighteenth century 
all life and inspiration had departed from the dia- 
logue, and its use was confined to the dreary didactic 
method of imparting information. Often it degener- 
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ated into the catechetical form, with occasionally the 
unintentional comicality of a succession of statements 
crammed with facts, but couched in a question, to 
which the pupil was required merely to reply ‘ Yes’ or 
‘No.’ 

Some restoration of the dialogue to its old position 
occurred during the Victorian era, and it, or its ex- 
panded form, the colloquy, was employed by more 
than one thoughtful writer. William Smith in 7horn- 
dale, Vaughan in his Hours with the Mystics, and Sir 
Arthur Helps in his Friends in Council, challenged a 
hurrying age with this leisurely mode of exposition. 

Turning to the other stream of development, the 
expression of emotion, there are many examples of 
greater interest and appeal. The religious lyric, no 
less the love-ditty and the folk-song, have been cast 
into dialogue form, deriving perhaps from the anti- 
phonal method of singing in the church, and itself 
bequeathed from the Jewish devotional services. 

One of the earliest examples is the Disputatio inter 
Mariam et Crucem, a thirteenth century version thus 
dramatically invigorated of the old Lament of Mary 
at the Cross. Similar in structure is the Comflaint of 
Christ to Sinful M en, where the response is an appeal 
for mercy. These and many others are vernacular 
imitations of old Latin hymns, whose characteristics 
were best preserved in carols, in which a refrain, 
‘Noel’ or ‘Gloria in Excelsis,’ followed each stanza. 
And in the carol the Dialogue-song has persisted. 
Many were in the form of lullabies, in which the 
tender mother croons love-words, and the child pleads, 
as : 

‘ Mary, Moder, I pray ye 
Take me up on loft, 
And in theyn arms lappe me warme 
And daunce me now full ofte; 


And if I weep and will not sleep, 
Then sing By-by, Lullaby.’ 
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An elaborated version of this example is in some 
modern collections of carols, with introductory verses 
and then the dialogue. Other familiar examples are, 
‘What Child is This?’ ‘I! Saw Three Ships, and 
‘From far away we come to you.’ In some there is a 
recurring refrain, introducing one or other of the salu- 
tations connected with the Nativity, not infrequently 
in Latin. This appropriate convention combines de- 
votion with dignity; and in secular songs it is replaced 
by a persistent ‘chorus’ which, in spite of apparent 
irrelevance, attains a certain effectiveness of comment 
making for drollery. As we are asked to see in the 
lyric dialogue the polished offspring of the ancient 
tribal chorus, it is perhaps not far-fetched to see in 
the apt refrain the descendant of the earlier dialogue. 
That impassioned lyrist of the seventeenth century, 

George Herbert, naturally availed himself of the de- 
vice. In his Love Unknown the quiet responses, 
‘Your heart was foul, I fear,’ ‘ Your heart was hard, 
I fear,’ ‘ Your heart was dull, I fear,’ fell significantly 
into the narration and gave a poignant quality to the 
self-revelation. A Dialogue-Anthem is an expansion 
of the rhetorical question, ‘O Death, where is thy 
sting?’ But the most finished and striking example is 
in the Dialogue of the Sinner and the Saviour. 

‘ Sweetest Saviour, if my soul 

Were but worth the having . . .’ 
frets the introspective disciple. Then the gentle re- 
monstrance : 

‘ What (child) is the balance thine? 

Thine the poise and measure? 
If I say, ‘‘ Thou shalt be Mine,”’ 
Finger not my treasure. . .’ 

Then follows the peevish demur : 


*‘ But as I can see no merit 
Leading to this: favour . 


I disclaim the atte hits ae 
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to be met with : 
‘ That is all: if that I could 
Get without repining, 
And my clay, my creature, would 
Follow my resigning.’ 
And then the direct climax : 
‘ That as I did freely part 
With my glory and desert, 
Left all joys to feel all smart . . . 
‘Ah! nomore! Thou break’st my heart!’ 


> 


In secular verse the emergence of the ‘dialogue 
from the tribal chorus’ becomes a very justifiable 
assumption, and it has developed into a varied grace. 
To the love-ditty the dialogue gave an access of gal- 
lantry or of dolorous complaint, according to its tenor ; 
into the recital of the unsmooth course of love it 
introduced variety. One of the earliest we possess 
dates from the thirteenth century. The story runs in 
familiar course: the sighing, the flouting, the appeal 
(containing perhaps the first use of ‘ Then let me live 
and be thy love’), the declared obstacle of parental 
displeasure, the valorous defiance, and the reckless 
abandonment : 

‘ Not father, mother, all my kin, shall hold me from my will, 

For thou art mine and I am thine, thy bidding to fulfil.’ 
Another ditty of about the same period gives in an 
introductory narrative the meeting of a gay gallant 
with a coy country beauty, and the ensuing conversa- 
tion forms the body of the song. The lineal descen- 
dant of this is the familiar, ‘Where are you going, my 
pretty maid?’ 

The Scottish Dunbar gives us examples of dia- 
logue-poems. The dispute of The Merle and the 
Nightingale revives an old tradition, the subject being 
heavenly versus earthly love, with the nightingale as 
usual on the side of the angels. In The Devil's In- 
guest is a dramatic expansion of Satan’s reply to the 
Almighty (in the Book of Job): ‘From going to and 
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fro on the earth and from walking up and down in it.’ 
Men of all degrees, the priest, the courtier, the mer- 
chant, the craftsman, the taverner, minstrel, and dicer, 
the thief and the fish-wife alike emphasise the worth 
of their work or their wares with an oath. The devil, 
rejoicing in the profanity, pounces on the speaker in 
each case: * Thou art mine, renounce thy God and 
come to me.’ 

To Tudor times belongs the ‘Hey Robin, jolly 
Robin,’ quoted by Shakespeare in Twelfth Night and 
a scrap of the dialogue interwoven in the clown’s teas- 
ing of Malvolio. The transition from dialogue to nar- 
ration is shown in the Willow Song of the same period, 
quoted by Shakespeare in O/hello and there trans- 
ferred to a lovelorn she. 

The resuscitation of folk-songs and dances is 
familiarising us with many old examples of the dia- 
logue-lyric, both of courting and of proverbial philo- 
sophy. Twenty-Eighteen, with its pert air of scornful 
rejection, illustrates the effect of an irrelevant refrain, 
already referred to, in its quaint counting chorus. The 
Proposal gives the other side; the lover’s preliminary 
gifts of ‘Six rows of pins’ and ‘A little silver bell’ 
are scorned; his ‘little golden ring’ is accepted and 
the manner changes with ‘And I will walk with you.’ 
But it is now his turn, ‘And Madam, you would walk 
with me, me, me? Well, Madam, I won’t walk with 

ou.’ 

The dialogue-lyric is evidently the result of the de- 
sire for a stronger dramatic element, such indeed as 
belongs to the song by inheritance. The separation of 
dance from song and the discarding of gesture have 
helped to obscure its ancestry, but its survival is seen 
in Peanitiy Rhymes and in children’s singing games. 
And since literature is life, it is not mere trifling to 
recognise in ‘ Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, where have you 
been?’ or ‘ Goosey-goosey Gander’ an art-form which 
testifies to the deep human love of drama. 

S. CuNNINGTON. 
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THE SALVAGING OF CIVILISATION 


age sg: sage sing is in peril. Press and pulpit pro- 
claim the fact. Politicians make its salvation 
their appeal to popular suffrage, and communists hail 
its fall as an unqualified blessing. 

Of what nature is the menace to civilisation? Poli- 
ticians call it Bolshevism, and communists call it the 
Class War. The politician and his party papers see 
the finger of Bolshevism in Ireland, in the German 
Reparations difficulty and in every industrial dispute 
at home and abroad. All labour members of Parlia- 
ment, all trade unionists, all co-operators, all socialists 
are Bolshevists and, ipso facto, enemies of the exist- 
ing order of society. With equal intolerance, tom- 
munists regard all who compromise with society and 
its institutions as lacking in class-consciousness and 
enemies of the proletariat. 

The communist is a socialist in a hurry, and that 
is why he has lost all sense of proportion. It is futile, 
he argues, to suppose that a majority of the people, 
who could express their will in a constitutional man- 
ner, can ever be converted to the principles of com- 
munism. A leaven of communists, a coup d’état, and 
civilisation will be overthrown. The real work of con- 
version can then begin. There must be rigorous sup- 
pression of all that is antagonistic to the new order of 
society. Force alone will prevail with the grown-ups, 
for their mentality has already been warped. They 
are capitalistically minded, and only the practical de- 
monstration of the superiority of communism will re- 
concile them to the new order. The children will 
present no such difficulty. They will grow up in the 
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new order as their fathers grew up in the old. Two 
am should see the end of proletarian dictator- 
ship. 

The communist is not without an ethical basis for 
his creed. He is out to save the masses from economic 
perdition, and he will save them whether they like it 
or not. He feels he is right; he knows he is right. 
He is not with the majority, but is not the majority 
always wrong? 

Communism has made great strides throughout 
Europe and in America since the signing of the Arm- 
istice in 1918. In Russia it holds sway, and spasmodic 
outbreaks have been witnessed in Germany, in the 
Spartacist revolts; in Hungary, under Bela Kun; in 
Italy, where factories were seized and worked by the 
operatives; in France and, to some small extent, in 
England. In its success it has been ruthless, and in 
its failure as ruthlessly suppressed. 

All existing civilised governments fear communism. 
In it, and in it alone, they see the menace to civilisa- 
tion. Communism in the abstract they do not fear. 
As an economic order of society they would probably 
hail it as a great and noble ideal. What they fear is 
that that great and noble ideal would never be 
realised, that rather existing civilisation would be 
swamped by a wave of barbarism. Politicians are 
realists; they have no faith in human nature. Love 
of gain and fear of poverty are the only spurs to 
effort, they say. Agreed, says the communist, but men 
must be made to see that the only sound economic 
principle is ‘ from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need.’ 

During the coal dispute of 1920, the Government, 
fearing that the transport workers and railwaymen 
would be involved, raised a Defence Force and threw 
a number of communists into prison. Colour was thus 
lent to the claim of the communists that the class war 
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The Salvaging of Civilisation 


was a reality. This persecution of communists went 
on long after the disbandment of the Defence Force, 
but it now appears to have wholly died down. These 
measures are, nevertheless, symptomatic. They imply 
a fear of impending social upheaval in the minds of 
the governing body. 

But this fear of social upheaval prevails not only 
in the minds of the wealthy classes, but also in the 
minds of the middle and lower orders. The middle 
classes, it is important to note, are now hailed by 
Labour as workers, but this is not strictly true. 
‘Workers by hand or brain’ sounds very well, but the 
brain-worker is usually a salaried person with a fairly 
secure tenure, whereas the manual worker lives from 
hand to mouth and has no security. This it is which 
draws a dividing line between the professional and 
working classes. The professional classes feel that 
communism will restrict their liberties and lessen their 
pleasures. The working classes live in perpetual hope 
of climbing up on to a higher social plane, and 
suspect communism of wishing to keep them all on 
one dead level. 

But the masses are no more interested in political 
or economic philosophy than they are in ethics or re- 
ligion. Their apathy is indestructible, save by famine 
or pestilence—two remote contingencies in the present 
highly organised form of society. A materialism, as 
unreasoned as that of their rulers is reasoned, is theirs. 
‘Eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow we die.’ 

It is reasoned materialism that gives rise to the 
advocacy of increased divorce facilities and birth con- 
trol. It is unreasoned materialism which demands or 
accepts these things on the part of the masses. Why 
deny to the poor what the rich can purchase with 
money? The Harley Street physician will, for a heavy 
fee, tell the lady of wealth and position how she may 
limit her family. Why should not this knowledge be 
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democratised? True democracy demands that all 
should eat of the tree of adetedge of good and evil. 

The tendency of democratic government is towards 
a more equitable distribution of wealth, a levelling 
process which implies more of the good things of life 
for some and less for others. ‘ The more the merrier,’ 
the ‘have-nots’ may cry, but ‘the fewer the better 
fare’ is the reply of the ‘haves.’ In effect, the work- 
ing classes are being told that there are too many of 
them, that their wealth, their liberties, their pleasures 
are restricted by the size of their families. 

All this is true if life is an end in itself. ‘I cannot 
repress my natural instincts,’ is the unspoken com- 
ment of the working man, ‘social conditions are 
against me. The housing question alone makes it im- 
possible.’ ‘True,’ answers the birth controller, ‘ but 
we do not ask you to exercise moral restraint. We 
recognise that as an impossible demand. Only give 
ear to our scientific teaching and you may give full 
play to your animal instincts with no fear of natural 
consequences.’ 

A new Malthusianism, for Malthus himself coun- 
selled moral restraint! If democracy be an apt 
learner, it will push these counsels to their logical con- 
clusion and deny the necessity of marriage. Against 
this racial suicide stands one force alone—the Catho- 
lic Church. 

This general philosophy of life, recognised by lead- 
ing statesmen as materialistic and as a menace to 
existing civilisation, will act and re-act in the legis- 
lation of the future. Not the merits of party, but the 
attitude of parliamentary candidates towards these 
basic questions of morality, must determine the vote 
of the Catholic elector. Only thus can civilisation be 
salvaged from the waves of materialism. 


C. P. Le Huray. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PASSION PLAY OF 1922. 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 
Sir, 

May I make a correction to this article? My companion’s 
recollection of the Last Supper differs, he tells me, in one 
respect from mine: wvs., that he remembers each of the 
disciples to have received Holy Communion kneeling. Of 
the two memories his is more likely to be right. 

This correction is also worth making, I think, as a simple 
example of the way in which eye-witnesses will differ even when 
they have no motive or desire so to do. I was once accused of 
flippancy for saying that few witnesses were less reliable than 
eye-witnesses. Now, years after, the fact is proved upon myself. 
The moral seems to be, not to scorn eye-witnesses but to regard 
with much misgiving the legal trick of cross-examination which, 
when unscrupulously played, can often tie them up in knots. 
Perhaps truth seems, designedly, a tangle that only guilessness 
may find the clue? 

Yours faithfully, 


OsBERT BURDETT. 
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SociaL Lire IN ENGLAND To 1500. For Junior Forms. With 
twenty-two illustrations. By Elizabeth H. Devas. (Methuen 
and Co., 2/6.) 


Though she starts her book with the deprecatory ‘ People 
who write or teach history always find it unmanageable,’ this 
writer has certainly managed it. Speaking of the chronological 
divisions and sub-divisions of history, she says: ‘ For each 
sub-division you must make pictures in your mind—how glad 
we are she doesn’t say you must go to the cinema—of the ways 
that the people lived, dressed, ate, fought and travelled, re- 
membering that every new generation is very like the one be- 
fore, and that people change important habits slowly.’ This 
suggests practically the scope of the book; it is a history of 
Important Habits: living, dressing, eating, fighting, travelling, 
not omitting those other habits which Ruskin said were the 
things that make men happy—to read, to think, to love, to pray. 

The result is a charming little book which, with the accom- 
panying illustrations, stimulates us to make pictures for our- 
selves. We have only one small discontent. Nothing, after all, 
conveys a picture to the mind like a name. The author’s per- 
sistent and continued use of the term French Northmen or 
Frenchified Northmen for the sea-rovers who established them- 
selves in the district called after them Normandy, blurs one of 
the most wonderful pictures in history. Surely the absorption 
of the conquerors into the religion, the law and the culture 
of the Gallo-Roman inhabitants of the land they colonised, is 
best signalised by that transformation of name which has been 
the accepted symbol of a change, a transformation of original 
nature since the beginning of time. The name of the Normans 
evokes a series of pictures of a people who found, as a modern 
fils de Normands expressed it: 

trop banale la terre, 
Et trop étroits les océans. 
They fared forth to England, to Sicily, to Italy, to Jerusalem, 
they cast their eyes on Constantinople, they founded New 
France on the American continent, But wherever they went 
they carried with them the tradition of which they themselves 
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had been made partakers—and how that tradition can yet pre- 
vail has not ‘ Maria Chapdelaine ’ recently taught us—until it 
seems as if the genius that is France drew them wholly to her- 
self and the wandering spirit stilled, Normandy settled down to 
become the agricultural district of France, leaving Brittany to 
maintain the maritime tradition. Norman makes us dream 
over many lands and many waters. French Northmen is too 
inept. M.M.C.C. 


Tue Marp or France. By Andrew Lang. New Edition. With 
a preface by Mrs. Andrew Lang. (Longmans Green and 
Co., London, 7/6 net.) 


This new and fifth edition of the fullest English life of St. 
Joan of Arc is very opportunely published in this, the year 
after her canonisation. It is a notable forestalling of the 
Church’s verdict, written as it is in honest good faith, by a 
non-Catholic writer, who is free from the blind prejudice of 
anti-Catholic historians on the one hand, and on the other 
from the besetting sin of those popular hagiographers who 
extol the supernatural in their heroes to the exclusion of the 
natural. Their saints are unreal beings, strangers to our com- 
mon clay, with less personality than the prince in a fairy-tale; 
yet grace, as theologians teach, does not destroy nature, but 
builds upon and perfects it. Andrew Lang’s Jeanne d’Arc is 
no mere lay-figure on which to hang all the virtues, nor a per- 
sonality created by his own imagination. He has given fullest 
facts and few comments. The same course is adopted in the 
later Joan of Arc, a much smaller book by L. Petit de Julle- 
ville, who has given a far larger proportion of space to the 
Trial, and less to military details, which the general reader will 
perhaps find too abundant in The Maid of France. The im- 
pression we get from the two books is the same, an impression, 
we may infer, of the true Joan. 


Two or three times in the course of Andrew Lang’s book, 
we meet with curious mistakes regarding Catholic law and 
doctrine which surprise us in so eminent a man of letters. On 
pp. 50—s! it is suggested as ‘ very probable that, as the years 
passed by . . . (Jeanne’s) chief and central devotion came to 
be given not to her saints, but . . . to our Lord...’ and 
that as ‘it has been shown with much learning [!], that a 
special devotion to our Lord was inculcated by the begging 
and preaching friars of the Order of St. Francis . . . the de- 
votion to Jesus may have been suggested to Jeanne by the 
sermons of Franciscan preachers,’ or by the example of St- 
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Colette, Jeanne’s contemporary. The Maid’s biographer has 
thought a Christian’s devotion to Christ something that needs 
accounting for, apparently believing that her devotion to ‘ her 
brothers of Paradise’ differed only in degree from that with 
which she adored her Incarnate God, the centre and reason 
of all our Catholic worship, for Whose sake alone the Church 
honours the saints, His friends. Again, on p. 268, the 
cowardly behaviour of the Dominican, Isambart de la Pierre, 
in agreeing to St. Joan’s condemnation, is excused by the 
astonishing statement that ‘a poor monk, with death as the 
alternative, must obey the will of his superiors’... must 
obey them, too, apparently, even when they command what is 
sinful ! 

We must also disagree with the declaration that the Maid 
had ‘a hearty contempt’ for theologians. Contempt for all 
that was mean and ignoble she certainly had, whether in 
priests or lay-folk, and an excusable impatience at the delay 
caused by her examination at Poitiers; but she whom her bio- 
grapher has called ‘ the sweetest Christian alive’ must not be 
accused of so un-Christian a sentiment as contempt for any 
human being. 


Save for the points mentioned, and a certain arbitrariness in 
the reservations with which the existence of supernatural 
phenomena is accepted, The Maid of France contains little 
that might not have come from the pen of a Catholic writing 
since the Maid’s canonisation. The book arouses our admir- 
ation, not only for St. Joan, but also for her biographer, as 
one who was great, not in literature alone, but in soul, mag- 
nanimous. It was written, Mrs. Lang tells us, in her short 
but valuable preface, ‘in a white heat of indignation.’ We 
should not have guessed it, for never once has the author 
allowed his reverence for truth, the fairness of his judgment, 
the sound logic of his conclusions, or his fine courtesy, to be 
prejudiced by his enthusiasm for his subject, or his eagerness 
to refute the fantastic theories and egregious mis-statements 
of M. Anatole France, Giving all men credit for his own up- 
rightness of soul, he has insisted (in italics), that such mis- 
statements arise from mis-readings and mis-quotations ‘ of 
course unconscious’ (p. 13), and confessed that he knew not 
‘how to understand the method of making very strange state- 
ments, and supporting them by references to books and pages 
in which I can find no such matter.’ 

At the end of the book are more than forty pages of notes 
and references involving an exhaustive research almost in- 
credible in the short space of three months, during which Mrs. 
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Lang tells us the book was written. It is annoying to have 
to keep turning to the end of the book to read the notes. 
Would it not have been possible to print the references in the 
margin or to relegate them to the end of the book, printing 
what is more than mere reference as footnotes? 

S.M.B. 


Le BrENHEUREUX Henri Suso. Par Renée Zeller. (La Librairie 
de l’Art Catholique, 6 Rue St. Sulpice, Paris. 7 francs.) 


The autobiography of Blessed Henry Suso, from which this 
life is chiefly compiled, shows us that a saint, in the beginning 
of his career, may be a very ordinary person. Suso became a 
Dominican at the age of thirteen, and the early years of his 
religious life in no way foreshadow his future. 


Captivated by the charms of Eternal Wisdom, he resolved to 
forsake all things for the Beloved. Then began that interior 
life which has been called ‘un roman divin.’ He makes at 
once for the heights; there is no question of spiritual drill, 
or a dry application of still drier principles which produce ‘a 
middle-class spirituality.’ He has caught a glimpse of Truth 
and Beauty, and in a moment has learnt the folly of the Cross. 
Few saints have done more than he in the way of bodily pen- 
ance; he had no human guide, and was admittedly imprudent, 
even mad. But love is always madness to those who know it 
not. His mental and moral sufferings seem greater than nature 
can endure. And Suso was no stoic, but a very human and 
lovable man. It is encouraging to read of his terror at the 
thought of the trials awaiting him; of his cries for mercy; of 
his tears at the sight of his own blood. 


The author of this life, who assuredly is not ignorant of 
the ways of the spirit, describes with great skill the Saint’s 
gradual ascent; his transformation into Christ crucified and 
his passage from the Wounds of the Humanity to the deeps of 
the Divinity. 

Suso was a Dominican, and therefore an apostle; but he 
wielded his influence ‘not among the crowds... he con- 
verted those souls that came into touch with his own and 
sought him out’ (p. 160). He had a special gift for converting 
fallen women. ‘It seemed as if he were come among men as 
his Divine Master to heal those whose hearts were broken’ 
(p. 159). Few, if any, have surpassed Suso as a director. He 
had learned how to deal with other souls from the depths of 
his own soul. M.T. 
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Blackfriars 


OVERLOOKED. By Maurice Baring. Heinemann. 6/- net. 


Mr. Maurice Baring practices as an artist what he preaches 
as a critic. A Punch and Judy show, he has explained to us, 
contains all the elements of real drama. We would add, not 
only of drama, but of all that species of art—comprising also 
the epic and the novel—whose material is human action. 
Whether he intends it or not, all his jeux d’esprit are illustra- 
tions of this truth. His characters are always puppets; their 
movements on the stage are always antics. Personages whom 
history has made conventional write letters as dead as Hamlet’s 
father’s ghost, or keep diaries as lost as Milton’s paradise. 
Others, fresh from ‘ Who’s Who,’ are exquisitely distorted in 
the mirror of a whimsical memory, where even matters of fact 
appear in fantastic shapes and gestures. Lately in Passing By, 
and now in Overlooked, Mr. Baring uses a cunning device 
which shows that even in this twentieth century the play is 
still the thing. We are given what appears to be a psycho- 
logical study, and are betrayed into asking for a spectacle 
instead. In Overlooked, two men, the one blind, the other 
with eyes worse than sightless, are discovered intent upon a 
casual everyday scene. Their reports of it are quite irrecon- 
cilable. The blind man is evidently the more _ intelligent 
observer; the other, a novelist, is misled by vanity and a 
froward imagination. We think we are expected to join the 
author in judging the respective merits of the two observers. 
But we find ourselves thrusting our heads between them to see 
for ourselves what is going on. Provided we might think our 
own thoughts and feel our own feelings about it, it would not 
matter whether we were as hopelessly wrong as Rudd, or as 
nearly right as Kay. Suddenly and subtly we are made aware 
that the pair are themselves puppets, and that Mr. Baring has 
baited us with psychology and hooked us with a shadowy street 
scene. The play’s the thing! Even a street-scene has the 
power to move us, given the illusion of a stage. How much 
more a real Punch and Judy show! Who will reconstruct our 
modern stage-craft on these principles, and restore to us not 
only plays, but epics and novels again? Now that we know 
what we want, perhaps Mr. Baring himself will give us another 
Comedy of Errors, laughing, not at us, but with us at his show. 

By the way, despite his pathetic disclaimer, Anthony Kay 
might at least have helped to correct the proofs of this, 
if of no other book. He might not have saved us from 
‘auother’; but he would surely have spared us ‘had began,’ 
and ‘ unpassable.’ 

J. B.R. 
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